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” | involving practitioners in the ges@arch as collaborators. As part of a larger . 


| investigation of a*communj ty-baSed teacher center., a-study was undertaken to* 
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* Several* tendencies of practitioner research: are analyzed, including a prefer- 
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- Social scientists have always taken for granted that much is. gained from 
¢ . a “e 
j ‘ : 


t ae ae . . . - : . . ve bd . . 
- the training and discipline of.social science research methods. Some critics 


e * 
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have begun to ask what rs sacrificed. . lt is possible that socialization into, 


4° ’ eM. ae . a‘ ¥ 
the research world and faithful adherence to the’ canons’ of research may cayse 


researchers to miss out on crucial phenomenological knowledge about the set- 
) ala = 


© ane 


“hy 


tings they are ‘studying and may result in “research findings that are‘not judged 


'w 


useful ‘by the kinds of people being studied. Paradoxically, researchers may 


lack important qualifications for certain kinds of research. Somehow practi- 
. . i Oo. ae, 


te 


This kind of criticism has? arisen ‘especially ‘in fields such ‘as ‘education ie 
« . + 


iid ° Pos oe . * * 
‘ 


‘im which teaching, the central activity of. the ‘main practitioners, has not. 


been subjected to sufficiently powerful analysis: and, formulation and in "eh 
4 


years of research apparently have failed: to result pn significant school. 


* ae 


provement. One solution has been to involve practitioners, in collaboration” 


with researchers, in the design, conduct, and analysis of research (Institute 


for Research on Teaching 1979, Far West Laboratories 1979). This paper reports 


on a research project where "oractitioner researchers"! were integral.parts 


2 . ws i, , 
of a research team studying a community-based teachers’ center. The impact 


on the research of the practitioner involvement in the project was itself.a 
2 . i 4 ‘ 
2 : 


topic of the ‘study. Va gathered empirical data about how .practitigners did ; 


research. For examphe, we found that Feet ings ‘and intuition were Yn mportant 
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ways of eaowine not Recesserl ly ‘exe wded: by ee that acping was as 


heceenan = as reflecting, and that pefsonal experiences and personalnetworks 
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of practitioners were’ valuable resources ‘for the research. Our. flindings, should oo 
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. of practical use, to those seeking to maximize the benefits of these Kings of 
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- ; eel: aborative research arrangements as well as of theoretical use to’ those 
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trying to understand the nature, of research in a field with such a strong || 
t™ 


’ - 


practitioner base. We first describe our research activities amd nncenceisa 


rationale, then share ages in‘organizing this kind of research, and, finally, . « ‘:. 
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summarize our findings. A ve : 
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Description of Research 


‘ 
\ 
: a . ° 
, Teachers! centers are a relatively new organizational form, and there is Pi 
- as “8 ou. _ 8 A 


much interest Jip understanding “how they work. Most teachers' centers are: run 


. 


by teachers for teachers. ,Our propose! to study 4 center organized in atcord- 
* i 


my with a different madel emphasizing Somme ey and teacher partnerships, was e 


s 
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° selected in a nationwide competi,tion inder a et onal Institute of Education 


4 
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(NIE) contract? We sought to inderevand what the costs and benefits of. ‘this 


. . . x 
‘unusual. model were and how Speerrle sxgunieseional: arrangements brought about ‘ 
i a ‘ oe 4s : 7 ’ : ; ; 
these’ benefits and costs. mi ee 


. ’ . e . * 


Our research plan called-for the use of both quantitatjve and qualitative 


caer ‘ a 


methods. Bas a period of one year, we conducted field observations and ‘inter- é 


views in he center. We observed formal workshops special events, consul ta- 


.° 


_ tions in schools, drop-ins, board meetings, start meetings anal informal daily 


a “ 


life. » We listened to peretersten and tried to reconstruct the perspectives 
iy - 


vo - t ‘ 


: which they used to make sense of their setting. The research, team décumented . 
Aan | . Tt . : , 
this ‘data ‘by Felling out eerste data Summary forms and had seed meetings’ to 


discuss the evolving analysis. . We also used more structured techniques. Wet 
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formally interviewed. staff, board members, and various categories,of’ people 
. ; oe _ 4 
ee : ; Kone : n “4% 
ho used the center and those who did not use it. We conducted extensive sta~ 
va om . “is 2 
tistical analysis of the documentation on the workshops gycheduled during the 7 
‘ : 7 1 . ‘ 
' . . . & : ry . ros 4s ae 
entire history of the center. Ve ed an é 
iste : i researchers and four _— 


‘and commun Ska members. 


Our research team consisted of two picieee CNet « 


® ‘ 
* 


nppest) ELQner researchers. m “We adopted this team Sppiroscn for several reasons. 


“SN 


We er needed apvecsits in the research staff in ‘oeder to ‘understand ‘the 


* » 


perspect ives Of the participants which included a very. wide Fenge:, of educators 


? ° 


The urban cofnmun i ty where the center was ‘located was 


1 


itself extremely diverse ethnically» Also,we sought to investigate directly 


pre oe 


the notion that practitioner involvement in research would result in different _ 


kinds of. research Findings--possibly more useful to other .praétitioners--than 


. , & : o . 


’ 


that pretiees: solely by professional: researchers. . : 


pave ge ‘ + . ‘ 


Thus, we had a study within the a a We were efcCumarieelly investi- 
é -¢ 


gating the researen experience of the eaeionet researchers “in addition to’. 


We interviewed them before and after their experience.; 


' 
1 


We rd them to reflect on their ‘own research Oren as part of their 


stheving the center. 


We asked them to write bosition statements sheers 


on-going data collection. 
: 4 . % 


We leeeuteuen other center participants about’ their 
és ; 


A 


and after the study. 
reactions to -the research. We pa ee the nature of the data seine by ° 


the practitioner researchers. » We observed the practitioner researchers in 


. 


We ke to answer these questions: 


action. 
: - t 
1, What special issues are inherent ina design that - stresses , 
collaboration’ between'practitioners and professionals in ° 
research? 
’ "5? vs 4 / 7 ben 
3 2. How were the data and analysis different as a result of the —_ 
practitionér involvement? :  * a Mag 
| _ ee 
a. SS 7 4 
‘ i oO 
é a) 


| . oe hae . , ee . 
a _ 3. How does the “'style'! of research éarried out -b . praetitioners 


differ From, that of professional’ researchers? ' ‘ 


Wt rile our’ modest study cannot provide definitive answers to these questions, 


a : 


i 3 / it does offer provocative data that need: to be considered. E = , 
‘. - : ee , : , = ‘ “a a . 
7 ; ror 2 ‘ ai a : ; ; 7 ac 5 7 
e. Theoretical Issues, in Practitioner Research 
aa a : : ay : - 
, Insider-Outsider Perspective 0 po 
’ . aS ‘ Ps ‘ ~ . ’ 
: . - 7 . ‘i 2 7 
a Reséarchers using qualitative or ethnographic field methods have al- 
ways recognized that they watk a thin Tine. On one hand, they must remain 
"strangers ,"! and, on the other hand, they must become intimate "friends|! a 
(poudermaler 1966). They need to eattivate “the insider perspective and main- 
* 
. tain outsider distance simul taneously (Bruyn 1966). Ideally, they need to see ( 
» 
and a ESE PIS? events in the way ‘that instders yould, but with reservations. 
wane : 4 Bs 
: w > ae 


o . 


i.” ‘ . Some have wondered about the potential power of training insiders to” be 


researchers instead of “vice versa ‘(Whiting and ‘cht ld 1955). ‘Insiders have : 


the benefit of an Siew eheni firm grounding in the perspectives of the 
) 


‘ “setting being studied, which they acquired in a natural way” Bl they need" * 


. s," f 


: is training in order to séudire the reflective ‘discipline of the researcher 


‘and: links=to the eulvags of other scientists. . Many configurations” are pos~ 
: ; . ay 
* : : A ‘ ‘ é » 
‘sible ranging from total participant to total observer (Gold 1958). 
: ; ; 7, 3 ‘ 
Many researchers using participant observation research have been re- 
~ te 7 4 
markably succgss ful ip acquiring participant perspect ives~~sometimes., SO far 7 
* f od 


as ta rete) native! and never be heard From again as researchers Researchers 


from their perspective have generally felt that it: is easier to train an out~ 


sider in participant perspectives than vice versa. Fundamental questions per~ 
sist, however, abdut ‘how even, the participant. observer researcher might not.” 
: . % : x r . . 
sas , 7 : pe Tee . : ‘ 


a -. a 


+ aie 4 if a ‘ _ , 4 
* be the same, as an insider acting as resedrcher. How does the mind- set of 

’ . . * * : ta, . . . %* 
‘the researcher--even in the relatively open,form of qualitative field re- 


. al 


Searcher--shape the data and analysis? By studying ‘practitioner researchers 
: . i : 5 7 
we hoped to gather data relevant to this issue and in so doing illuminate - 


- # 4 . 


. . pias sO aa | 4 : 
both "practitioner research" and,"'researcher: research." : 
oe : 


The classic -role of informant in field studies seems close to that of - 


; "practioner researcher.'"' Interested participants from the setting befriend , 
, \ 
: the researcher .and often beg to:act as researchers~-gather ing data,, suggest~ 


. .ing research activity and atreriag interpretations ‘and analysis (e.g., see 


* 


: . _ 7 Whyte 1955). indeed, many field studies could nolebeoeded without these 


“= Sage roles . surrogate researcher being filled, In these studies, the researcher 
a . > o> 
. We stays in contawel and MSE y frames the research and analysis. - Thus, our 


“data may 'a1s0 add to understanding of the inforsant role. 


‘ 


Many analysts, realize th ~nged, to IneOrpensts participant Peer 
Actual collaboration with participants is one of the least tried and analyzed 
4 


Rot methods .of accomp | i shying this. 


o 


’ . ’ 


a o-3 (- , The Difficulties of Research on Practice 
"and Issues About What Makes Research Useful . . e 


a: In the, last ee many ‘critics began.to wonder about the ability of 


n tore 


e oe research to explain protessianal practice in. Pisiids like teaching. Years of 
‘ laboratory research on topics such as.learning theory seemed. ‘to have had 


* 


a Cn : 
limited usefulness in explaining or improving teaching or learning.in the ae 


. ‘ 


everyday,.*real context of gchools. ° Using phenomenological, methods, several 


. "researchers (Lortie 1975, Jackson 4968) showed how teachers framed their a" 


# worlds very differently from researthers. As a result of this critique, 


, 4 . . i s 4, 


” . . s 


‘many qualitative studies were undertaken which tried to capture: teacher. per- : * 


t spectives on their professional lives. - Some even went So far aS. to incdér-, 
F as 


} 
porate, collaboration ‘between ‘teacher and researcher in order ta insure that 


1 
. i ’ 


the insider perspective would affect the analysis (Smith and Geoffrey 1969, 
? ™~ 


. 


Florio 1979). Our research is related in trying to pinpoint what. is special 
fe about practitioner participation in research. Our research is different-in 
' + - : eon 


that, unlike the classroom studies, our practitioners were not the key actors 
‘ 7 | 


of the setting being studied. lee > oS bE penta aisle 


he literature on knowledge utilization raised..more questions about » a 


4 
role of practitioners in research. There seemed to be much potentially use~ 


ful research available that was not being adapted or adopted by schools. 
a . ’ ‘ 4 e ‘ 


cy 


Two of NIE! Ss | divisions, Dissemination and School Problem Solving,. devoted 


f [ oa 2 ~ 


signifiéant effort to discovering whys this was. Suggestions were made that 


the research world tists alien to many educators and that sueepul iettorts were 
it needed to eGidee. che gap. A nes of strategies were proposed, ranging . 
f rom Reeeaneh vat ditten panels to special brokers and linkers. hageed: even 
« & 
the teacher center movement was seen pore len ty as a way ‘to create ‘teacher con- 
trolled Tinseg= pevesHos which could help peachers to interpret and evaluate 
research findings. More radical erieieues suggested. that research sna be. oe , 


less useful to practitioners not merely because no one helped them interpret 
it, but even more Seeause it was Framed, carried out; and oes by people 
who were distant ‘from the daily world of practice, that’ is, reseureners 
(Center for New Schools Iago) Mecoraiae: 6 this view, research would be- 


come relevant to teachers when Keachers becane Seineipal collaborators in 


the research. Several studies were apeesienwich this model.at their heart~’ 


Fd 


(Institute for Research on Teaching 1979,. Far West Laboratories 1979). 
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For a variety of reasons,.then, critics believed research conducted 


with heavy practitioner involvement might be very different than’ research 


conducted without that involvement, We set”’out to discover how it might 


be dkfferent. 


“a 


Special |ssdes.in Organizing Research 
With Practitioner |nvolvement 
, rr _ OT 
' ‘ . ? 


The process of organizing a research project when practitioners are 


. 7 


involved, often ‘cannot ‘be the same as when they are not. ‘In this section, 


e 


we note specific. places where modifications in normal procedures need to be 
é ee : t 
. . ’ 4 
considered. e 


, e 


Who Designed ch a 


There is .a paradox involved in professional researchers trying to .iden- 
a] . ? : es 
‘tify’ how research would be different when conducted in collaboration with 
Cae: < 4 7 : 


' ’ 


practitioner researchers. A professional researcher, after gall, conceived 


n bd 8 + . 


and designed the study and most writing responsibilities fell to the re- 


searchers. We tried to overcome this difficulty by leaving the design very . 
. a , , 


- open (as. explained below, the rocis did change as a result of practitioner 


involvement) and by’ building constagt Pavrospedt en into the geste: At all 


times, we were working on identifying how decisions about research were made. 
Y , 1? *p 
All involved -concurred that “the research was definitely different necaise of 


’ 
. 


' practitioner invol vement . Nevertheless, anyone doing this kind of research 


needs to be’ sensitive to the point at which practitioners enter and the im- 


t 


plicit limitations. that may be imposed by a pre~set list of research ques- 


tions and research dosign. « Pa 
3 ve: 


F Recruitment . 


The role of practitioner researcher is. unusual and a difficult one for 


s 
y 


many to comprehend. There is alittle in potential researcher's experience 
,that relates. Special care neéds to be taken in advertising the position so 


: : . e i 7 , » . . : e y 

that potential applicants are not turned off or limited by the conceptual iza- 
4 . . ‘ ¥ : 

tion of. the’role. gideally,;vevery teacher would consider research as part of 


A 
; 4 


his or her education réle, as in John’ Dewey's (1903) model of the self-in-- 
quiring, school. We found instead that few teacher$ considered research as 


mh 
. 


part of their role, and the, research courses they had had in their training, 
. ~ / a4 
had often done more harm than good--giving them stereotyped and negative 
ra . ’ 
notiqhs about research. Similarly, community members had little in their: 
« v _ : 


x 


. LA . : 
experience that was relevant. : >. & 


Few networks existed that could insure that news of these positions’ 


Ns 
‘ 


* would find appropriate perSons. As research of this kind bécomes more pre- 
oe: e ‘ % ‘ * i ? ° 
valent; more channels may develop. We advertised in local community news- 


' 
‘ 


pg, 


“papers, and we ‘contacted neighborhoéd organizations and schoo! programs. We 


\ 
also advertised at the teacher center and in its publication. The ad in the 


ry 


help wanted section of a community newspaper read as follows: 


Teacher, Parent or Community Member to do part-time paid 
research on community educational organization. Send re- 
sume to... . ‘ : 


Selection 
Selection offered more opportunity for paradox. What exactly should be 


the criteria for strong practitioner researchers? The danger is, of course, 
* s 


that professional researchers would select only people like themselves and, ° 


thus systematicaliy exclude practitioners with other orientations. What cri- 


ERIC * = ae 
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é ae BREN 


* 


teria might Ne used other than those traditionally used for selecting re- 
| : "searchers? Our internal selection memo stated the di lemma: - 
%* We want people who can infuse the analysis and research 
with the fresh perspectives of where they're coming from 

f . - 

(e.g., teacher, parent, etc.) At the game time, do we want 
people who can adhere to fundamental research perspectives 
of objectivity, ‘rational analysis; etc? 


We were open to the possibility that the usual research qualities might not 
be what we wanted. Some 2f our experience in the interviews illustrates the 


. 7 : ~ 
4 F 


dj lemma. 


We asked potential practitioner researchers about a hypo- : 
. thetical situation in which they observed visitors, to the 

center who were having difficulty finding.something they 

were looking for. We were looking for the candidates' 

recognition of the,research role being different than the 

service role. Almost every one of the candidates indica- 

ted to varying degrees that they would get in and help the 

“visitor. a 


As we discuss below,. this action-tendency may very well be one of the ways 


practitioner researchers learn about the world in a way different. from re- 


. 


searchers. Selecting practitioners who did not show this tendency might se- 
lect those who could act like researchers, bux it also might exclude valuable 
practitioner perspectives. , “3 


Idantifying relevant background quay i fications ‘also posed problems. How 


‘ s 


much research experience did someone need before they no longer qualified as ’ 


a 


a practitioner researcher? Many of the teacher candidates ‘had research. courses 
in their backgrounds. “Some of our community member candidates had undergrad- 


uate majors or a year or two of graduate training in a social science disci- 


r 
» 


pline. Those conducting practitioner res€arch Will need to consider carefully 


~ who qualifies. ; . « | e eee 
#We have used the convention of setting off observations from our experience _ = 
in single Space indented sections. This should help the reader see, some of . aes 


the basis’of our analysis. o 


s & ” 
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‘think we fourd workable solutions. We Sauahe ppople whose primary active | 


 Sarily already socialized ,into the norms of the research world. We selected 


x - 7 


*,-These problems confronted us ehrodanous the selection process, but we 


«# 
identity was that Si ‘a teacher or a cotimniy nesters Thus we excluded peo- 


. 
~ 


ple wiiose) PE Wary focus was on: aeausuilee: We Bc heGres people who understood” Oe 
ve ee, é too 
that research was somehow different’ from li ‘Fe as usual but who were not neces~ 


. 
. ° 


s 


2 


"people who had some kind of euriosity about’ the center and who were not view- 

ing ene work just as a job.” Finally, we involved“@ Pragtitioner, the direc- 

tor of ene center, in the selection process in order not have only research~ 

ers. selecting: Notably her selection criteria focused primarily on the cap- o 
didates! "'bersonabil} ty, ™ the likelihood that staff and users could pelete to 

the person, and secondarily on his or ne aqalyviesl skills. | 


é , > 


‘The. practitioner researchers Piety. selected had the following background: 


’ 


W.A. o> Faull time ‘elementary teacher in the city system with 
ten users experience. Lived in the neighborhood. . 


- 


2 
. 


W.M. -- Communi ty member active in local community and reli- 
gious organizati ns. Parent. Formerly a teacher at local : 
elementary schol. a. 


i ae “Youth worker a me organizer. in Hispanic 
community. , vs . 

7 Meh a me Teacher at alternative high school. Community or- 
“ganizer for Girl Scouts. Lived in neighborhood .. 


’ 


a 
~ a 


‘ Training, Collaboration and Commitment 


Training of fered problems parallel to selection. Socialization is an * 


s 
. 


important part.of research. Qn one hand, we had to familiarize practitioner 


e 


researchers with the researth questions, background, research mefhods and 


, » # . é 


theoreticdl orientations. On the other. hand, we didn't want to train away 


te 
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- ment without special efforts to give thos 


7 oe 


. 


_ those native qualities that had special value. We took several approaches 


to these problems. We created ‘a special role for them whére their toncepts 


’ * 
. ; . . © 


and questions were important. We built in explicit-sessions of analys i 
. . 6 


where practitioner perspectives were solicited regardless of relation to 
‘ w ; < ; = 2 
othem research topics, and we built an evolutionary coding scheme for the 
. a . ° id 4 
i 
qualitative data which required on-going contributions. * : 
tans . 


~ . 


There. are no "automat ic benefits’ that accrue from practitioner involve- ° 


practitioners a chance to affect 


~ 
Pa 


“the design and analysis. indeed, previous d scusstons*or’ thired hand re- 


. 


search!' (Roth « "1966; Lewis” 1975) suggest upxcommitted researchers’ tend to 


9 


“PrOGuee “Tow quatity data and that lay peor e without specie ielevenient 


. 


often tend to be uncommitted and hence produce low quality oe. As Adams 


‘ 
ve ye -~ 


(1977) ‘has observed STSewnere, lay pepe are pleat sived only isolated 


tasks and rarely are involved" in the Fonaubation of research problems or the 


rom ai 2 


* 


analysis of data. ~ . , , 2 


Our practitioner researchers were involved at every stage of the rer 


search and, hence becanie very committed. to the research. We offered training 


in research methods -and etheorétical perspectives but encouraged the practi.- 


> 


tioners to quéstion our training and propose alternatives wherever possible. 


The discovery of appropriate training paradigms for practitioner besearchers . 


remains a fascinating theoretical and practical tssue.: Paradoxically, iden- 


tifying the special qualities of practitioner research will help in identi- 


fying what qualities, need to be protected in training. 


i” 
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7 In-this section ie identify features of the practitioner research s02 
proach that were different from those of the’ profess tonal ee es 2, 
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N 6 
Action-Doing Rather Than Reflecting 


mm: ‘ ONS , . ; 7 
The ‘research perspective, observing and reflecting, is quite different * 
from the normal perspective of :doing--especial.ly when an issue is salient to, 


’ F 2 . A e : . Us e ‘ r 
the’ observer. All of our practitioner, researchers found it difficult and un- ” 


. 


. . fi 7 ; _ se : - 
. ‘natural to sit back. ‘As mentioned earlier almost all applicants for the posi- 


tion responded to hypothetical interview situations with action rather than 


4 : ‘ ‘ 
reflection. . . 


One or our practitioner researchers Bapees out of the project because. 
( she round: the non - action Perspective caused ha too much tension. 


ad . ; f ° 
_ oe Theétime | Judai and what | was doing wasn't useful. My 
- * ““=<76b wasn't beneficial ® : 


a eet oe 
t . 


Ie didn't want to berthere as a researcher. A lot of times 

in workshops--it was-a waste of time. It wasn't necessary 

to sit there--frustrating to hang around. The research 
“== process of asking why that person did that or why -that per- 


i» son said that was frustrating. | don't Tike to analyze 
people that way--its too meticulous , too detailed. | don't 
like dealing with people that Loe (Interview M.P.) t 


The other researchers ofter? “found the observation uncomfortable .. They 


“7? 
ss 


felt out of place without a valid role. All grew more comfortable but the 


’ 
. 


= ¢—testing—remained:—RcRy_neted_that-_one of least comfortable parts Of ene wor 


Pf 


was this awkward observation: _ 
The birthday party was a problem. It's hard to’ feel «comfortable os 
a private event for the family. All these activities and you 
can't participate. (Interview, R.R.) . ' 


Qo. - es ne rae 
ERIC a2 ee 


7 Another one of the team said she often found herself participating be- - 
: . e * ; , ia : ; . ‘ 
fore she knew what happened. , She saw people who séemed lost or places where 


- 


works hop leaders needed assistance, and she moved right in to nelp. She said \ 
a aa eo \d 


she could gather better data while helping because she felt more natural. She 


was more naturally accepted by participants, and she. eewid ise her own reactions. , 


~ 
’ 


as ies, Pia 
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_Anyone who «had unger t ken qualitative field research’ has felt this urge 


\ 


to participate. Often jin participant observation bedaseeh this urge is no 


i] t 


" problem. Clearly, our practitioners all felt the urge strongly. A destan. = \ 
that did not allow limited participation by practitioner researchers. would 1 . 
“A ' ns 

a problem. Even more importantly, Bene nage: seem to come to Ane iby! ‘ 


» 


© . : 3 


‘, 


‘doing. Acting is away in.which they ‘make sense of the world. the research™ 
ers! typical reflective stance is not norma]. »We wondered, then, whether the - _ 


knowledge that came from doing ‘might be,one unique contribution of practitioner 
oe , Fp 


involvement. 72 4 


« 


Objectivity - Stake in the: Issue = 


BbieeR iG ds perhaps. one of che most sacred cows in the research barn. 
Practitioners doing research, however, seemed to place eat reliance on.their., 
feelings and intuitions in addition to objective euiiat ton: Often, these 


feelings provided the team with valuable data. The use of these non. -object iV 


‘ 


5 


modes seemed to be another special contribution of the prac) elnder involve- 


ment. this SUBJ SCETVI Ty Wa was not unrestrginet-of-coursey~and-the-teativoeked 


ty eT es 
wt i id 


on methods to contain it such as forcing individuals to reflect on their re-. 


° 


‘actions and using the variety of sub yeCE ENS reactions among team members as 


data, Nonetheless, the variety snd intensity of, these subjective: reactions 


& wee ; * ; i 


a3 


. = ¥ & 


Goof oe ea y 


‘ * g ot the 
_ seemed to be a special resource available to aur Midereh because of practi-~ 
e «i . ° , > ; . « 
tioner involvement. t aa . 
. fe . _ 2 “ 
7 he 
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: _ Because of financial crises in “the school system teachers 
. failed-to receive several paychecks on time. In a discus~ 
sion of why teachers might not bé using the center as much ‘ 
as they used to, W.A:, our “tedcher researcher,'':got very 
“angry as she talked about demoralization and the anger many. 
teachers felt at the Tacktof support from the community. 
tos “These feelings were valuable data fh our analysis: 


ra 
a 


W.M., Our parent researcher, often got - very, enthusiastic 

about workshops she observed at the center. She talked ~~ a 
about her joy as a parent in-working in these activities. 

When, she was ‘not enthusiastic about a workshop, we all ° 
‘knew something was .different about the works hop and aged - 8 
analysis. a ; = * 


oo 


Because our team members’ came * from different segments ‘of che. community 


usihg the: aGeneer we could use their different wreactions. as data. Since we 


BY 


did not try to bring everyone to the same undifferentiated level ‘of objectiz s 


vity, we, had “a. “microcosm of the’ feelings Sneping events and the center. 
‘Team members: debated the timing of workshops. Evening, times * 

were not good for teachers who -léft the neighborhood -after 

schdol and after school times were not good for parents who 

worked or had to take care of children. | We saw the dilemma : 

facing the teacher center staff as they ‘tried to address ‘the a 

needs of different client groups and the “dissatisfaction any 

decision generated in the group feeling unserved: 


The nature of the vested jnterest practitioners have in a setting may 


also affect the research. ~ Although the professional researchers often care - 


‘ 


about the setting, they come and go paveugi many” Similar settings. For the 


t 


practitioners, howevery. the setting is a more central part. of heir lives. 


7 
« 


Their involvement often went back into the past and would continue into the 


future. ; ee e 1 


2 
- 


W. Ae Had devoted ten years of her professional, life to. ene * 
city schools sand was concerned about the future of the 
childrén, her: colleagues af@ the system. .R.R..has worked 
for several years, as a community organizer and wanted to 
tbe sure there were. adequate institutions to.cdre for the ' 
‘Latino youth. |W. M: had made a long term ecm) EEN to 
the neighborhood and wanted to see it “bloom. 
é : : ‘i 


an 


These vested interests insured that these practitioner researchers wou kd 


be looking for data that would ultimately be useful’ in improving the segments 


of the setting about which they were - concerned. SERVER ERS interests added 


a spent kind of urgency to the beseanelt, JAS described below, it also aided 


a 
4 - 


~s rapport building because. the’ participants could sense the shared stake. 
w : ‘ . \ a a 


7 a3 . Eg N 
vp Using Everyday Experience to .Raise Questions and Analysis 


_ in their won ane community lives. the prac Pieen researcher's were 


4 


having experiences related to the reséarch - They” could use this everyday 
Paid 


a 


experience as a “reservoir of questions to be. asked related to research topics. 


‘ 


. ear 2 
Many of. these ieee tens might not ‘be obvious to the ania hed ‘researcher. 


They: had a rich access to historical data relevant to research. and could tn- 


*, 


gy fuse ‘their analysis with. a holistic connection to the on-going life of the 
4 


setting, Participant observer" researchers work’ very hisiee to cultivate this’ 


© 


* ging of aofnaction yyph thé setting they are studying. The practitioner re~ 


egichers had this connection available without the enormous : effort ustis 


.¥equired r, researchers ta batted it ane also men a historical and pheno- 
“menological depttnperhaps difficult to achieve by fesearchers. 
"RK, R. noted from his, organizing activities that there were - 
,very hot issues - ing: debated in the, Latino community that 
he rarely' heard distussed at theCenter.. We realized we ° 
needed to pay careful attention to the ways Center staff 
. attached importance to issues. |, 


LS é: ’ 7 x 


% “ 
Seager hoo owes 
° Mtoe? - e v4 
, oo ‘i oe a. 
; 1 © \7 a ‘ ’ ’ 
° 5 ens : * : 
* & ., 1 8 J 
‘ ae - oe 
s és 


neted that as a teacher in the public school@ she was* 
constantly getting brochures announcing® workshops ‘and acti-. 


? | ve 24 ae eas - ~~ of . 
- | 2 WAY 


a : ae: vities for teachers. She never saw anything from the Cen- 
: a t ter we were studying. We all agreed to pay special atten- 
is . tion to how the Center advertised its. activitiés. - 
‘ . : qr 
‘ ae ate ate ‘ ee oe * 
: | ko ot y . : 
eo ¢ , . : “ eo 


Are 


M.P. reported frustration. at the, kind “of | assistance she got, 
“when she tried to find materials for the biology ‘class she 
taught at the alternative school..: The. helper was too di- 
-rective: The team analyzed the experience and ‘thighTighted 

ae M.P. her particular téaching style and expectat,ions for 

° assistance. We also knew ,teachers with stmilar styles might 
have similar propiens with that particular staff member's 
style. °° " : 


t 
“ + 


2 Using Personal Networks to Gather Data” . 4 
4g their ‘everyday. life, practitioner researchers belong to numerous’ per- 
Oe, ° wwf 


sona} networks. We’ found | that. thesé nety orks often provided “unanticipated 


: ¢ ‘ ay ‘ rn 


opportunities: for data gollection.< , The multiple constituencies wehad built . 


- 
’ o . 


into our team provided us with: instant trial samp! Ing in relevant groups. , We 


fs : ’ 


athe 
Fy e - ‘ edt a és 
knew we couldn’ t count on, these, networks in a statistical sense, ‘gut we had: 


* 


an ease in testing ideas that would not have. been available otherwise. 


In trying to understand how teachers* spent their after- edie: 
time, we wondered how many had second jobs. WA. did an int. 
formal. survey of her collec dues to get a rough idea. 

‘ . . kok o* 
é . oe ; a wy ; 


y W.M. distributed. brochures about the, center at the numerous 
community ‘activities she was involved -in. -The- lack .of know- 

-» ledge about the center in the community made us ask ‘questions 
about how the center notified the community about its activities. 


™~ 
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. Rapport et ane / 8 # 3 : 
Field researchers typically manage. Pb build good rapport with people 
‘ rs ca 
in the settings they study, but only with much care, and attention. . Practi- 
> is : 


tioner researchers help this process considerably. athe fractitioner research 


y 


i é Py 
‘ . 


ers speak the native language without extensive learning required. Also,. 
Sea they are Vike people eee, in the setting, there is less’ Suspit .% - 


cjousness and ‘the research team can ‘project less of an ivory-tower, distant 2 


a 
s , 


‘ade This can Sahanc’ tHe gandor of Nope etaanes: 


’ 


« a : ¥ 

Near the beginning of-the project theNjiirectgr of the center . + 
reported that there was no problem with research team's 
‘entry. The research, team members. seemed to fit right Po ' 


~ m O(N pa a “ an) . [ i a ‘ 


Questions About Practitioner !nvolvement 


* : F 4 


Up to this point,’ we. have stressed the benefits we have observed that 
can come from practitioner involvement. yieaekt ofthese benefits can; however, 
% 0 rar 
become a rey For’ example e, the” action tendency ‘of practitioners. can Be 


: 


‘a “problem iF ‘they move into action where they shoutd not Gr ‘if they. are SO. . ‘ 


, ’ 
3 


busy acting that RHE do not reflect. ‘The. strength of practitioners ' sub- 


* e 
' 


fackive. reactions ‘to- events can obscure. este ‘Phan enhance understanding, ; 4 


co 


if it eptally blinds them to other per abies The use- sof practitioners’ 
* personal experience and personal networks for data. collection’ can. aa the 
aty 
»fesearch astray, It care is not taken to » plaice ehete aaa experientes _ 
: . -- am ! : 
arehio a more wien frameworRy=—final ly, -the use of epactitionans! 
: ' : ‘\. . 


. re : ; i ; 
natural roles to-.gain: entry or build rapport can backfire, If there are ? 
actors in the setting who customarily are not open to share with people in 

g 7 


. 


these roles. 


Structuring: the research SO these practitioner tendencies do not become ° : 


. 


liabiltties is essential. ve found: diet using a ‘team approach with a 


. ; : ; - am ° . 5 
sional researchers and practitioners from om constituencies of thé setting 


r . ‘ o . a ‘ ms 


an-in the framework of comphen@ntary perspectives. We also’ , 


> 


; tH t ’ .$ ~ 
+ . rT 2 . é 
; -18- 6 : 
‘ ° +. : 
y 4 4 o a 
7 ¥ * a ‘ a x , bi , 7 , 
found that building self reflection into data collection and team analysis ‘s 
; a ; ‘ “sf , 
* ig S . : * . » : q < t ‘ 
helped«to countervai| Bhd ee detrimental effects, ' 
a . ‘ xk x . 7 an ‘ + 
» . , eee, : 
We noted other addftional tendencies of the. practitioners which could (oy 


“bogs ibly limit the’ research: The practitioners tended to: Fdéus on the center . 
: : : s . : 
of an. event rather than the periphery. Also, when something did not-occur, 


r 


» 
* 


for example, a cancel ted wor kshop$"phey tended, to think that that meant that ' 


"there was no,data to be coHected} These ways of focusing attention are more 


‘4 
’ 


natural than those of the researcher, but they may result in lost data. -- 
In a research team data review meeting, we analyzed field. ' 
data from a practitioner regarding an introduction session 
given by the.director of the center to a visiting group of 
teachers. The report concentrated on what the director 
said and did. - Other members of the.team askéd about the 
action and comments of' the visitors and we all realized 
the researcher /had focused too much on the center of at- 

i _ tention. She.had accepted the local, definition. 7 ee 


< dee The practitioner researchers tended to be more sceesting off what pedple 
oe as . - fe - < ; . : . os . 


. e 


a 


j ; said. _ They” took people at face value. They probed less in interviews. Some~ 


‘times there was suspic iousnéss, but not the almost total suspension of belief 


and scepticismvof the professional eresearchers. 
a z . : 7 . 6 
Finally, the. analytical goals: of the praétitioners tended to be more 


4 . 


_7 short term and concrete than those of the professional researchers. The rez 
- . F e 3 P . 

searchers tended to look: for structural+changes; the practi ¥oners seemed more 
satisfied with effects on an everyday level. , ; . 


‘ 
3 . 


In an analytical session one of the professional.researchers mf 
- expressed’doubts that the Center's activities’ were,making any 

# basic changes in the school system or in. the lives of children, 
oo ai teachers, or community. members. Practitioner researchers sug™ 
gested many concrete beneficial*’effects they had Neen in the 
reactions of specific-users of the center. They asserted that 
these effects were worthwhile in their own right and might add. 
-up to something significant. . ; 


- 
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6 Fo Summary ee : 


» ; : 
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Practitioner involvement. in research is not a magic key to’insight. Our. 


a 


preliminary a | does! ‘indicate, however, that practitioners ‘do bring resour- 


. , ces and styles to research that are special and can add important Re 


. “+ 
‘4 


to data and analysis in some kinds of studies” They can use their evelyes? 


ways ‘of knowimg’ and understanding’ and their backgrounds to inform and enrich — 


the research. fare needs to be taken, however, to insure that their sensen A 
FA . 4 


yg 
' become contributions and do not lead the research-into the nonobjective, non- 


‘fe 
a 


E representational axeeeme that some might fear. *Finding the. right models: for 


2 
. . n « t 


this kind of’ collaborative practitioner research Is a great’ chal lenge fading 
future ‘research methodologists and practitioner seeopeher’: We cannot yet 


_ a 


answer whe ther. this collaborative kind of research will general ly resus in * " 


. 


more adequate theory about practice or more useful pesbarely results, “thdugh 
‘ Q 


participants ‘of the center we studied said the.results were useful and the 


“ 


process was much more ‘agreeable than they Seer. Certainly the. »research= Py 
"9 ’ 4 ; 
ers and the practitioners involved will never be the same. : Ta 
n ‘ @ - 9 
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